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The change of base from the witness of the 
Spirit down to man’s conductorship is often 
contended for, and now again voiced by a 
distant contemporary under the title “‘ Pro- 






tinue in various churches to be run—then as 
shifters of the foundation we ought to operate 
under another than the founders’ name of 






W&becriptions, paymenis and business communications 
received by 
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a church without one.’’ And again: ‘‘ There 
is not a business house in the world that 
would not soon go into hopeless bankruptcy if 
conducted on the same theories and unbusiness- 
like methods that have sometimes obtained 
among the Friends.’’ If anything has obtained 


if they secede in policy from the founders of 
the house, and set up trade for themselves in 
articles and lines which the older firm had 
scruples against, and go forth without its 
consent appropriating the name still used by 
the original partners, and, it may be, some of 
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Shall the Church Get Down to Business or Up 
to Faithfulness. 


































































2 There are obvious clamorings for the secu- | in some meetings resulting in spiritual bank-| the trust funds left by testators for an op- 
os § larization of spiritual work, and their ten-|ruptcy, and for that reason numerical bank-| posite policy. Shall the new firm copy from the 
° dency must be to lower the spiritualization| ruptcy, the cause has not been the Friends’ | popular business houses their business,and from 
ence of secular work. doctrine of the witness of the Spirit, but in| their former partners their sign-board? There 
will The spiritually minded man is wont often | their failure to practice it. is an ethical side to ‘‘ our Father’s business,’’ 
a when using the term ‘‘secular work,’’ to do} There are indeed grades of church business | which we deem the pushers of religious busi- 
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om2 § with a spiritua) interest, and the true Chris-| be done as in his sight.’’ But it would be a] in business’’ as made“‘ fervent in spirit ’’ ‘‘ by 
= tian will so perform his daily doings as unto| degradation of worship from its heavenly|the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
4 the Lord, that secular shall be undistinguishable | places in pure spirit and in Truth systemat-| knowledge of Him;’’ and “‘serving the Lord ”’ 
"fin spirit from religious. ically to drag it down to the bondage of will-|.as the immediate ‘‘ Leader and commander of 
tial But apart from walking in the Spirit, there | worship and man’s manipulations and timing. | his people ’’—this is the rallying-call of Life 
is in those otherwise minded a secular spirit, | And that it is worship, which our writer puts| for our religious Society. If we rise to the 
or world-run line of conduct and business, de-|on the same level with organized business} situation of the Spirit, and comply with his 
mer § “Wing its popular success from the world | affairs as such, is declared in bis title. Let] felt behest as his executives, that makes busi- 
which ‘‘ will love its own,’’ and flattering itself | affairs be conducted by talents for affairs, | ness which is faithfulness indeed. Faithful- 
a that the patronage of men in swelling num- | but our devotional faithfulness in meeting and | ness is ever an ascending step. A response 
== §f lers is tantamount to the divine prosperity. | out of meeting by the leading of the Spirit. to acall from on high, it rises to meet the 
Le It is indeed, while it lasts, the verdict of man. We would—in all tenderness for a genera-|Speaker of the call every time. It is the 
Mak § But what of that? tion of members brought up on principles| practical way of saying ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
— Shall this plane of success captivate the} which were introduced under our name a little | Thee.” Faithfulness is obedience to our Father’s 
var, | churches? Does it not appear that bodies | before members now in service were born—still | business as laid upon us. It mounts us up 
7 which capture phenomenal numbers have be-| query whether “‘we to conduct a church’’ as| ‘‘ with wings as eagles.’’ It is the law of an 
faith- § come most captured by them? That in the| per “‘ program in worship,’’ does not concede} ascending church. Mere business to which 
mi # world at large, numerical enlargement of re-| the whole case of worship and ministry to|man sets himself stays lower down. “Arise 
22nd, & ligious bodies is in inverse ratio to the spirit-;the basis from which our religious Society | and shine, for thy light is come,’’ to be dili- 
ntl lity of their standard and practice? was called into being to ‘‘come up higher.’’ | gently responded to in the openings of the 
ting What we regard as a lowered standard for | If its founders’ foundation, other than which | light—is a call which explains our bankruptcy 
om § UC OWN religious profession is that which|no man can lay and be right, even the wit-|if we have not heeded it, and will recover us 
sco’ — Makes the conduct of religious operations for | nessing Christ as our Mediator and Head over| only as we throw off our fear of heeding it 
— Worship undistinguishable from secular—that | all things to his Church—if that living Foun- | and are willing in faith and faithfulness to be 
thos # man-made, man-conducted, man-engineered, | dation is to be slipped from under our waiting | valiant for the Truth upon the earth. This 
Pe man-commanded—sometimes pushed with the | or vocal worship, and the Society drop down to | valor may be exercised in suffering or in other 
essed & liveliness of hustle, in apprehension that that | the human foundation on which plans for wor- | service, but it is a faithfulness which is the 





Means God-anointed with the life of his in-| ship were conducted before the early Friends’ 


fruitful business of a prospering and effective 
Siration. protest arose,—stated courses which now con- 


church. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 115.) 
In the latter part of Cornplanter’s life he 
showed an increasing aversion to adopt the 


habits and improved methods recommended to 
him by the whites, and although he had been 
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meet again in three days and reply to the 
speech that had been made to them, and ac- 
cordingly collected together at that time. 
James Robinson on behalf of those favorable 
to improvements replied to the speech that 
had been made by Cornplanter, and said that 
his party were afraid to oppose the views of 
the President, and have nothing to do with 
improvements, because they believed their sit- 


ple who had professed to pay attention t 
and found that individuals did not live upj 
what they said, but were occasionally bugigl 
on that day about their secular concerns; tha 
some time after he had refrained from la 

upon that day of the week, he visited his 
friends, and occasionally came to see the Qu. 
kers. Time so passed on until last spring @ 
Indian came to the Reservation and recom 









































prominent in inviting Friends to settle among | uation would be very critical and dangerous if | mended the Indians who kept First day to coh mS 
them, and encouraged his people to observe | they should do so; for to the President they | lect together and sing, after the manner of the for y 
their advice, yet after the lapse of twenty] looked for safety respecting the holding of | missionaries, which their people accordi wheth 


years and more, a decided change was observ- 
able in his feelings. This was attributed by 
some to the fact that his son Henry, who had 
been educated in school learning away from 
the Reservation, and became able to read and 
write, had, on his return, acted in an unprin- 
cipled manner, and by forging his father’s 
name to some important documents, for which 


their lands, and if they should be driven off 
from their present possessions, and sent to the 
westward, the Indians there were very warlike, 
and no doubt many of them would lose their 
lives if they went there; and as it respected 
the school and their moving to another reser- 
vation, they would consider thereof at the ap- 
proaching General Council to be held at Buf- 


agreed to; they had several Councils at that will b 
time for said purpose, and it was then dropped 
from among them; latterly it had again beg } “g 
resumed, and the people collected togetherat 
the school house in a meeting capacity; at 
which times they sing, speak, and address the ghich 
Supreme Being, which course he was not satis Broth 
fied with; he did not feel easy in joining with 








































he was disinherited by his father, had shown | falo.”’ i them in singing, for he considered himself i 
a capacity for evil greater probably than if he} In view of the opposition of many of the} very poor, and not able to live up to the lan ee 
had remained in his former condition. What-| Indians to the school upon their Reservation, | guage that he should make use of, if he sang in set 
ever may have been the cause, however, the} it was concluded to erect a building upon the| with the multitude; and the lengthy manner the b 


influence of Cornplanter in his latter days, was 
strongly in favor of the old Indian customs as 
opposed to schools and other improvements, 
and in the year 1821, though he was supposed 
to be then about one hundred years old, he 
still exercised considerable authority. In a 
Council held in the Ninth Month of that year, 
Joseph Elkinton writes: ‘*A general Council 
of both parties had been requested by those 
who are in favor of Indian customs, and the 
chiefs and others accordingly assembled. Corn- 
planter spoke largely in the Council; he began 
relative to their people continuing to remain 
independent, and not submit to come under 
the laws of the white people, as had been pro- 
posed by the President in his late message to 
Congress; said that it had been concluded upon 


land belonging to Friends, and to teach the 
children there, notwithstanding the inconveni- 
ence resulting to some from the increased dis- 
tance; and on-the 25th of Third Month, 1822, 
a school was opened at Tunesassa, for day 
scholars, with encouraging prospects, under 
the tuition of Joseph Elkinton in a house which 
had been built for the purpose. On the 30th 
of Fourth Month, 1821, Jonathan Thomas and 
family left Tunesassa, and Joseph Elkinton in 
his notes expresses the desire that he might 
be directed aright now that he was left alone 
with these people. 

In the early part of Fifth Month, 1822, 
Joseph Elkinton was joined by Robert Scotton, 
who had offered his services to the Committee 
under an apprehension of duty; and whose con- 


in which the Supreme Being was_addressef 
whilst the assembly stood upon their feet, wa know 
also cause of uneasiness to him, and he had 
also been dissatisfied with the freedom used ay 
in mentioning the name of our Saviour by the § gil 
speaker. These things he had opened his § 4p ¢ 
mind upon to the natives, and they were much 
dissatisfied that he dissented from them, and 9 jeci, 
told him he would not be able to do as the 9 4, | 
Quakers did, the manner of which he approved, 

“*He said he found it more advantageous for B jnoy 
him to settle down in silence, and meditate brot 
upon the Great Spirit; he was also pleased t 
have speaking, but singing and lengthy prayes 
were not satisfactory to him. He wished & they 
know the views of Quakers upon the subject, fi 
and whether our Saviour had left a command 

































































































































long since that they should be independent, | cern was chiefly to assist the Indians in some} that people should sing to their Creator. | - 
and it was best to continue so; for it was in| of the necessary arts of civil life. informed him respecting it, and told him that f 1, 
vain for them to try to come under the laws, These Friends appear to have been strangers | Quakers did not approve of vocal singing, for J)... 
for they would not be able to live up to them. | to each other at this time, but under the|it was impossible, they believed, for a whole 
He wished all those of their people who were | cementing influence of gospel fellowship they | assembly to sing the same thing and all speak ar 
now in the practice of paying attention to the | became closely united, and the warm feelings | the truth, for their states must be different, car 
first day of the week to cease therefrom, and | of mutual interest in each other continued to | and as respected long prayers, and these made the 
follow their former custom; for it was all in| advanced age, and were ended only by death. | at will, they did not believe they were profit J); 
vain to keep First day and have Councils,when | Many years after they had each withdrawn | able, but to pray with the Spirit, and ‘‘ groan a 
by paying attention to former customs they | from this field of usefulness, it was the cus-| ings which cannot be uttered,’’ were far more - 
should remember the Great Spirit daily. As|tom of Robert Scotton, who then resided in| effectual; and preaching they wished to be ri 
it respected the school, insisted that it should | Frankford, near Philadelphia, to visit his friend | frum inspiration, which undoubtedly would 9 i, 
be resumed no more amongst them, and wished | Joseph Elkinton at his home in this city, often 


profit the hearers. I recommended him to keep 
under his exercise, and as he saw his way in 
the clearness, to move forward, and not other- 
wise. He wished to know whether it would 
be wrong for him to cease attending the meet- 
ings of the natives whilst they practiced these 
things, as they were very burdensome to him, 
which | told him would not, and also recom- 
mended him not to mind their scoffs and jeer 
that he might receive from the multitude, but 
keep the attention of his mind directed to Him 
who would undoubtedly lead aright. He told 
me he could not sing any more, and had also 
spoken to his wife to unite with him therein.” 

The circumstances narrated in the above 
account no doubt made a deep impression upon 
the mind of Joseph Elkinton; and a few days 
later he drew up an address ‘‘to the chiefs 
and warriors on the Allegheny River’’ upon 
these subjects, which shows the exercise of 
mind he had passed through for the benefit of 
these Indians, and his desire to discharge his 


all their people should cease paying any fur- 
ther attention to the advice and instructions 
of the Quakers in learning useful trades, &c., 
for they would certainly bring a charge against 
the Indians for the services that had been ren- 
dered, for we have no instance [says he] of 
white people assisting one another in the man- 
ner the Quakers have assisted us—but if some 
of the Nation still insist upon their children 
being educated, they must pay therefor them- 
selves, as is customary among the white peo- 
ple, and the property of the Nation would 
then be in no danger. Cornplanter said much 
upon the aforementioned and other subjects, 
and amongst the rest it was proposed that all 
those who would not unite in following Indian 
customs, should remove from this, and settle 
themselves upon a distinct reservation, and 
those in favor of former customs should con- 
tinue at Allegheny, and each party would then 
be by themselves, They then concluded to 


spending weeks at a time, and attending the 
meetings here, in which as a minister of the 
gospel, he was occasionally engaged in exer- 
cising his gift. They were both at this time 
members of the Committee, and their interest 
in the welfare of the Indians, maintained by 
frequent intercourse with them and each other, 
remained unabated. 

In the notes which Joseph Elkinton made 
during his residence among the Indians, he 
records that in the 8th of the Tenth Month, 
1821, ‘‘One of the natives came here and said 
he wished to have some conversation with me, 
and requested that I would inform him on some 
subjects with which he was not fully ac- 
quainted. He began by rehearsing the manner 
he had been led which induced him to refrain 
from labor on the First day of the week, 
(which had now been some time), and said he 
had experienced satisfaction in paying atten- 
tion thereto; he had taken notice of their peo- 
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ghole duty to them faithfully. It is as fol- 
wo the Chiefs and Warriors of the Allegheny 
River -— 

“Tt is an awful serious thing, my brothers, 
toperform worship to God. I have for some 
time past been much concerned on your ac- 
count, being very desirous that you should be 
led aright in this important matter. 

“T want you, brothers, to seek and search 
for yourselves, and know for a certainty 
whether you are in the practice of that which 
will bring peace to your souls, and whether 
your Maker is pleased with your performances. 

“Some of you, | believe, have been con- 
cerned for your souls’ prosperity, and have 
been anxious to get into some mode of worship, 
which would be pleasing to your Creator. 
Brothers, 1 wish you may be very cautious be- 
fore you move forward. The evil spirit is 
very busy, and is anxious to lead people astray. 
[want you, my brothers, not to settle down 
insecurity, short of coming to a knowledge of 
the blessed will of the Great Spirit concerning 
you, which He will most assuredly give you a 
mowledge of, if you, in sincerity, turn your 
ninds to Him, and desire His assistance. 

“He is very good and gracious to His poor 
fallen creature man, and wishes they should 
all come to a knowledge of Him. He will as- 
sist and enable us all to serve Him, if we truly 
desire to do so, but we cannot deceive Him; 
He knows the secrets of all our hearts, and we 
cannot think an evil thought but it will be 
known to Him. How important it is, my 
brothers, to endeavor to serve Him in sincerity, 
for He will most assuredly call us to an ac- 
count for all the actions of our lives, whether 
they be good or whether they be evil. 

“[ want you, my brothers, to consider of 
the practice you have lately fallen into, of col- 
lecting together and singing, and praying 
amongst yourselves. It is a good thing to 
pray to our Maker, but we should first know a 
preparation of heart before we engage in that 
awful service; it is a serious thing to approach 
our Maker in prayer, unless we are prepared 
therefor, and feel the influence of His Holy 
Spirit to draw us into the exercise. He will 
not be mocked. He does not delight to be 
prayed unto in the wicked will of man. It is 
better for us to sit down in awful reverential 
silence before Him, and wait until we feel the 
movings of His blessed Spirit upon our minds, 
which will teach us what to say, before we 
undertake to address His Holy Majesty. 

“And I want you, my brothers, to consider 
whether your conditions are profited by sing- 
ing? do you know what you sing? Do you all 
sing the language of your heart? If you do 
not, do you think your Creator will pay atten- 
tin to what you sing? How can you, my 
brothers, sing the same thing in truth? Some 
of you will, perhaps, feel your minds in a joy- 
ful condition, whilst others of you will feel 
very poor, and be repenting of your bad actions, 
and yet, notwithstanding this, you will join 
together and sing the same thing. I want you, 
ny brothers, to consider of these things fully, 
and not do them because you see others do so, 
but rather seek for yourselves, and know 

whether such things are required of you. 

“I feel anxious that you should get into 
the right path, and if you ask your Creator in | 
tincerity to direct you He will most assuredly | 
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do so in His own time, which is always the 
best time, and after He has been pleased to 
enlighten your understanding, and you are sat- 
isfied of the way in which He wishes you to 
go, then endeavor with all your might to walk 
therein, daily looking to Him for assistance, 
for we are such poor creatures that we are 
never safe, unless directed by Him, who never, 
never leads astray. He watches and knows 
our every action, and well knows when we 
desire to please Him, but He will not be satis- 
fied unless we try to please Him with our whole 
heart. He has said we must love the Lord 
our God, with all our heart, with all our soul, 
with all our might, and with all our strength. 
He will not be satisfied if we only try to please 
Him sometimes, but we must try every day to 
—_ Him, and then it will be acceptable to 
im. 

‘“*You know, my brothers, that I never in- 
sisted upon your doing as the Quakersdo. I 
only want that you should in sincerity of heart, 
endeavor to know the will of your Maker, and 
after He has been pleased, then daily and 
hourly try to live up thereto. 

“* We know not what hour we may be taken 
from the world, and it is a matter of great 
consequence to us to know that our Heavenly 
Father will admit us into those mansions which 
are prepared for the righteous, after we leave 
this world. 

“* May He, who has been pleased to preserve 
you until this day, condescend to regard your 
exercises and lead you into that path which is 
well pleasing in His holy sight, and you be 
favored to experience a willingness to walk 
therein, is the sincere desire of your friend 
and brother, JOSEPH ELKINTON.”’ 

Tenth Month 12th, 1821. 

(To be continued.) 


BOASTFUL BuILDINc.—“‘ Blow, 
Rise, O ocean! Break forth, ye elements, and 
try my work!’’ Such was the boastful in- 
scription put upon the first Eddystone light- 
house, built by the eccentric Winstanley. 
His challenge was accepted, and one fearful 
night the sea swallowed up the tower and its 
builder. The next one metasimilar fate, the 
structure and its builder, Rudyard, again per- 
ishing together. The third was erected by 
Smeaton, who built it all of stone, making it 
a part of its rock foundation, so that the light- 
house penetrates it as a tree penetrates the 
soil. Upon this lighthouse no vaunting in- 
scriptions were placed, but on the lowest 
course were chiseled the words, “‘ Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it,’’ and on the keystone above the lan- 
tern is the exclamation,’’ Laus Deo!’’ That 
structure still stands, a never-falling beacon- 
light to storm tossed mariners. He who 
would build for eternity must not set about 
his task in any vain-glorious, over-confident 
spirit. He must be careful as to his foun- 
dation, building firmly and deeply upon the 
rock, Christ Jesus, and relying in trust and 
humility upon Him who alone can enable one 
to reach a perfect result.——Selected. 


O winds! 


For this world the word of God is Christ, 
And when we come to die we shall not find 
The day has been too long for any of us 
To have fulfilled the perfect law of Christ. 
—H. E. H. King. 
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Organists and Choirs. 


A writer in the Apostolic Times records the 
following dialogue, saying :—*‘I vouch for the 
truth of every utterance here, as having oc- 
curred in a preachers’ meeting. I will repre- 
sent the ministers of the different churches by 
A, B, C, D and E; and the last named letter 
will stand for myself, as I spoke last. 

A.—‘‘* Well, brethren, how shall we ar- 
range about the music for this week of prayer?’ 

B.—‘* * And I presume we will have no diffi- 
culty in agreeing upon a hymn-book to be used 
by all, but the trouble is we can’t get the 
organists and the choirs to agree about any- 
thing.’ 

A.—‘‘ ‘No, I never saw as contrary a set, 
nor one into which more jealousies would 
creep. So far as church music is concerned 
I wish I never again could hear of an organ or 
a choir.’ 

C.—‘‘ ‘My experience, brethren, in my work 
in this city, is simply this. 1 have had more 
trouble about the organ and the choir than all 
else beside.’ 

D.—‘‘ ‘ You would have been amused, breth- 
ren, to see how I engineered to keep out of a 
muss with my choir lately. I discovered that 
there were two parties in the choir, differing 
in their preferences and tastes, and they soon 
began to run to me to settle it. I replied, Go 
on and give us anything you please, except 
Y—. and S—., and I won’t complain. These 
are two pieces that I never like in church, but 
maybe / am a little old fogyish.’ 

k.—‘‘ ‘ Well, brethren, [ am truly glad you 
are all coming around to the true position on 
this music question.~ We have been catering 
to the vain desires of the world in this matter 
long enough. Most of your organists in the 
cities are godless men—(not long since I saw 
one right from his organ drunk); most of the 
female choir singers and the organists would 
as soon perform on Sunday night at a beer gar- 
den or dance, if the price be the same; and 
this class of musicians will ridicule everything 
as unfit, except some of their pieces, in which 
they may do some artistic fingering. Whenever 
my people here want an organ they must get 
an organ-preacher. I am not one! 

“*It was then stated that a denomination in 
the city had recently employed a celebrated 
vocalist who drew large crowds, but when the 
sermon began the crowd withdrew and left the 
preacher almost alone. The show was over, 
that which was advertised had been exhibited, 
and yet some of the church thought it rude in 
the crowd to leave and not stay to hear the 
sermon. 

‘* Musical entertainments in churches, read- 
sermons, and sensational announcements as to 
pulpit themes, have about done the work for 
our cities on the religious question. It seems 
to me that we now have a fine opportunity to 
give the people a pure gospel with a pure wor- 
ship, singing ‘with grace in our hearts to 
the Lord.’ In self-defense we shall have to 
discard all these follies, and seek the ‘old 
paths.’ ”’ 


—————————~ eo —————————_— 


Ir you know how to spend less than you 
get we have the philosopher’s stone — A. D. 
1736. 


en 


MANY a lowly life may be as great as Paul’s 
in God’s eyes. 
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Only an Hour. 


About 1860 a gentleman from New York, 
who was traveling in the South, met a young 
girl of great beauty and wealth, and married 
her. They returned to New York, and plunged 
into a mad whirl of gayety. The young wife 
had been a gentle, thoughtful girl, anxious to 
help all suffering and want, and to serve her 
God faithfully; but, as ‘‘Mrs. L——,’’ she 
had troops of flatterers. Her beauty and 
dresses were described in the society journals; 
her bon mots flew from mouth to mouth; her 
equipage was one of the most attractive in the 
park. In a few months she was intoxicated 
with admiration. She and her husband flitted 
from New York to Newport, from London to 
Paris, with no object but enjoyment. There 
were other men and women of their class who 
had some other worthier pursuit—literature 
or art, or the elevation of the poor classes— 
but L—— and his wife lived solely for amuse- 
ments. They dressed, danced, flirted, hurried 
from ball to reception and from opera to din- 
ner. Young girls looked at ‘“‘Mrs. L——’’ 
with fervent admiration, perhaps with envy, 
as the foremost leader of society. About 
twenty years later she was returning alone 
from California, when an accident occurred on 
the railroad train in which she was a passenger, 
and she received a fatal internal injury. She 
was carried into a wayside station, and there, 
attended only by a physician from a neighbor- 
ing village, she died. 

The doctor who attended her has said that 
it was one of the most painful experiences of 
his life. 

**T had to tell her she-had but an hour to 
live. She was not suffering any pain; her only 
consciousness of hurt was that she was unable 
to move, so that it was no wonder she could 
not believe me. 

“**T must go home,’ she said, imperatively, 
‘to New York.’ 

“**Madam, it is impossible. If you are 
moved it will shorten the time you have to live.’ 

“She was lying on the floor. The brakemen 
had rolled up their coats to make her a pil- 
low. She looked about her at the little dingy 
station with the stove, stained with tobacco, 
in the midst. 

“**T have but an hour, you tell me?’ 

*** Not more.’ 

“*And this is all that is left me of the 
world! It is not much, doctor,’ with a half 
smile. 

“‘The men left the room, and I locked the 
door that she might not be disturbed. She 
threw her arms over her face and lay quiet a 
long time, then she turned on me in a frenzy: 

**To think all that J might have done with 
my money, and my time! God wanted me to 
help the poor and the sick; it’s too late now. 
I’ve only an hour!’ She struggled up wildly. 


‘Why, doctor, I did nothing—nothing but lead 
the fashion! Great God! The fashion! No, 
I’ve only an hour! An hour!’ 


“ But she had not even that, for the exertion 
proved fatal, and in a moment she lay dead at 
my feet. 

**No sermon that I ever heard was like that 
woman’s despairing cry, ‘It’s too late!’ ’’— 
Selected. 





THERE is one tree that always bears fruit. 
That tree is a good example. 


ASPIRATION. 
Thy daily duty rightly done, 
No matter what the station, 
Is preparation well begun 
For future coronation. 


To do thy part, and do it well, 
Though humble toil may bind you, 

Will train the virtues that excel 
Till nobler spheres shall find you. 


’Tis not by sudden bounds we reach 
The goal we often sigh for; 

’Tis not the dreams we lightly preach 
That we would care to die for. 


We slowly climb the upward way 
And scale each opposition; 

We turn the darkness into day 
And win by transposition. 


And every honest labor brings 
Us nearer our endeavor, 
And all our glad awakenings 
Have songs of the forever. 
—United Presbyterian. 


The Crocodile Story. 

Not long ago Freddy went to hear a gentle- 
man talk about crocodiles. This gentleman 
had been in Africa and had seen very many 
crocodiles, and he drew pictures on the black- 
board that made Freddy fairly shiver with fear 
and delight. For the creatures were so big 
and fierce and ugly, and Freddy loved to hear 
stories of adventures. 

One of the pictures was of a great crocodile 
in the water—near the bank, where it was 
muddy—trying to get inside of some stakes 
which protected the little point of land where 
a boy stood. 

The stakes were named ‘‘Don’t chew,’’ 
“*Don’t smoke,’’ ‘‘Don’t swear,’’ ‘‘ Don’t 
drink,’’ ‘* Don’t lie,’’ ‘‘ Don’t be impure.”’ 

The gentleman said that when he went 
down the Busi river, in Africa, one time, he 
counted twenty-five big crocodiles in one day. 

I wonder if some of you who read this were 
at his ‘‘talk.’’ For this was given to some 
little boys I know about, not many weeks ago. 

‘There are crocodiles right in our town,’’ 
he told them. And you ought to have seen 
how big Freddy’s eyes grew then! ‘‘And 
they try to catch boys and girls, and bite off 
their arms and legs, and draw them down 
under the water, just as they do way over the 
ocean in Africa. The names of our crocodiles 
are Saloons, and Temptations, and names like 
these. 

“But I’ll tell you how te keep safe from 
the crocodiles on Life’s river that are waiting 
to swallow you alive. There are three ways to 
be safe. 

1. Keep inside the fence that good men 
have built to protect you. The crocodiles can’t 
get inside that “‘Don’t’’ fence. 

2. Keep in the canoe if you have to go on 
the water. The name of that canoe is ‘‘Church 
and Home.”’ 

3. Keep in clear water. Crocodiles love 
muddy water, but they dislike clear water. 
Don’t do anything that you’re not sure is right. 
Don’t go into temptation—muddy water—when 
you don’t need to. And then you're sure to 
be safe.’’ 

All the little boys who heard this have been 
hunting up crocodile pictures ever since! But 
they don’t mean to have those big jaws get 
hold of them, I can tell you.’’—Teacher’s Maga- 


zine, 


A Town Without a Religion. 


Pownal is in the southwest corner of Ve. 
mont. Just now it merits notice, and is 
ting it, in the press, because its story ill. 
trates afresh an old and important truth. 

It seems this part of Vermont was settle 
on the principle that people of similar religiog 
beliefs are congenial and neighborly, and take 
pleasantly to the same vicinage. So it came 
to pass that Bennington was settled by Cop. 
gregationalists, Arlington by Episcopaliang 
and Shaftesbury by Baptists. Those professing 
no particular faith went to Pownal. 

We copy from the Springfield Republican: 
“*The stamp then given has never been lost, 
From the first settlements to this day, the 
three towns named have been almost unique 
among country towns of that size for the 
strength of the churches of the given denomi- 
nations, and the denominations have almost 
monopolized these towns. 

“‘These three towns have also been in good 
repute for progressive civilization. As for 
Pownal, no church has ever been able to thrive 
there, nor has civilization thriven; though it is 
the town next adjoining Williams College, and 
two Presidents of the United States have 
taught in the same school- house in Pownal, in 
telligence and progress have not developed 
among the Pownalese. 

“*This spring Pownal has been in the papers 
as the scene of two White Cap affairs.”’ . ., 

If Bennington, Arlington, and Shaftesbury, 
—church towns, pervaded by an_ influential 
Christian faith and sentiment—leave Pownal, 
the unchurched and skeptical community, far 
behind them in the march of progress and bet- 
ter life, it is a fact to be noted, pondered and 
acted on by the statesman, the political econo 
mist, the lover of his country and his kind. 

It is beyond question that religious princi- 
ples, honored and diffused throughout a com- 
munity, promote order, morality, respect for 
law, go far to secure the safety of property 
and person, and are effective guardians of the 
rights and liberties of men. 

How infinitely is the atmosphere of Benning- 
ton, Arlington and Shaftesbury to be preferred, 
to that of Pownal, highly advantaged in 
location and opportunities though this church 
less community seems to have been. 

Truly it is a good thing to know that we be 
lieve, what we believe, and why we believe it 
—Wm. T. Sabine. 





BETWEEN John, the bishop of Constantino 
ple, called the Almoner, and Nicetas, a noble 
man, some bitter words had passed one day, 
and they had parted inanger. John had been 
wronged. Still, as the day was drawing to its 
close, he remembered the words of the Apo 
tle, “‘Be ye angry and sin not: let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath’’ ‘Eph. iv: 26). He 
sent a friend to Nicetas with the message: 
**My lord, the sun is going down.” Nicetas 
understood, hastened to him, and they recon- 
ciled themselves, cheerfully, before the sum 
set. How many there are by whom the sun’s 
daily warning is unheeded!—The Lutheran. 





When the blind heralds of despair 
Would bid thee doubt a Father's care, 
Look up from earth, and read above, 
On heaven’s blue tablet, God is Love! 

— Holmes, 
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AT JACOB'S WELL. 


He told me all the things that e’er I did, 

A thirsty stranger at our father’s well: 

There came a new born flush like fragrant rose, 
To my poor face, oft washed with many a tear; 
The deep concern, the gentle hopeful tone, 

The sympathetic look, the searching power, 
Made me captive in his strange embrace. 

Come and see! This surely is the Christ! 


H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 





The Churches of Christianity Responsible for 
the Continuance of War. 


If intelligent humanity would be brought 
for the first time face to face with the scenes 
of war—unbiased by the false splendor with 
which it has been invested by historians and 
poets—there is no doubt but in the light of 
reason such a mode of adjusting difficulties 
would be pronounced barbarous and absurd, in 
every way unworthy of rational beings; and in 
the light of the gospel it would be recognized 
as the carnival of revenge and a gross defiance 
against God, and an insult to the good feelings 
of humanity. O- if men who are accustomed 
to take the lawtulness of war for granted, 
could once free themselves from all preposses- 
sion and be induced to take up the subject and 
examine it attentively with the best reason and 
judgment, testing it by the eternal principles 
of right and wrong, they in common with the 
wisest and hest men, who have candidly and 
thoroughly studied this question, would pro- 
nounce it a horror ef horrors and a crime of 
crimes. Still more, if they would take the 
Christ of the New Testament for the man of 
their counsel, and carefully compare its cardi- 
nal law of love, its injunctions to long-suffer- 
ing, forbearance and forgiveness, its blessings 
on the peacemakers and the whole tenor and 
spirit of its teachings with the deeds of war 
and the dispositions, feelings and motives 
which prompt those deeds, they would at once 
recognize the utter incompatibility of war with 
Christianity, and would wonder that the mem- 
bers of all the Christian churches (with but a 
few exceptions) have tolerated an institution 
so Godless, so Christless, so wicked. 

We put the question: Have you ever candidly 
pictured to yourself the fury and evil passion, 
the carnaye and mutilation of the battlefield 
with the long interminable train of woes that 
follow—the wounds of bleeding hearts of 
widows, mothers, sisters—wounds that never 
can be healed on this side of eternity—and the 
widespread demoralization resulting from army 
life and from the presence of an army in any 
community where the institution of every kind 
of goud society is destroyed? Now, when you 
have summoned up before your imagination 
the picture of a battle, with all its concomi- 
tants and the ghastly realities of the field; 
then look up at the calm heavens, look around 
you on the beautiful, bountiful earth, and be- 
hold how peace, and harmony, and order are 
the laws of God’s visible creation. Consult 
the best feelings which He has placed in your 
hearts, listen to the silent voice of God when 
you are out at eventide, open your souls to the 
gentle teachings of the Holy Spirit, take the 
New Testament for a guide and carefully obey 
its teachings of love, and pray your Father 
which is in heaven to guide you into all truth, 
and you cannot fail to see and feel that war is 
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utterly wrong, a hideous evil, a crying sin. 
And yet, if a point of national honor is in- 
volved, and you are smarting under a sense of 
national wrong, you and the whole nation (in- 
cluding the members of the churches) are ready 
to cry out for war, and when war comes, to 
sustain it with your influence, your money, and, 
if need be, your lives. War isa heinous crime 
of nations, it is a contagious, epidemic mad- 
ness which fires the blood and turns the heads 
of whole nations at once. 

But my dear Christian friends, this terrible 
evil could not continue to exist among Chris- 
tian nations, if the good Christian men were 
once to look upon it in its true light, through 
the teachings of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 
church of Christianity in all its divisions (save 
a few small bodies who have faithfully borne 
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of moderate and guarded approval. He fej 
the qualities of the blanket with his fin 
placed it to his skin to see how warm it w 
be; he then showed it to his councilors aj 
asked them bluntly what they supposed it had 
cost. When he was satisfied that it was be} 
ter than any kept by local traders, he 
another grunt of approval which plainly 
“*Thanks; I think that on the whole it is not, 
bad; I have seen better, but it will do all the 
same.”’ 

Then he said in words, ‘‘ Now my eyes ar 
open and I can see you.” In fun I began tp 
chaff him and said, “ Well, if you can see wg 
now, will you tell us what you can see?’’ 

Swift as light came the answer, ‘‘I shall 


Therefore, we do solemnly arraign the ‘know what I see when the night is cold and] 


wrap the blanket about my body.” 
A native never commits himself if he can pop 


testimony on this question) as responsible for | sibly helpit. After alittle more desultory con 


the continuance of this barbarous institution 
which entails its woes of lamentations upon 


versation the chief thought it was time to end 
the indaba, ‘‘to hem the fringes of the talk 


the world. The white robes of the bride of ; with the thread made up from the sinew of ag 


Jesus Christ are pure and spotless. 


But men | ox,’’ as their expressive phrase runs. 


So we 


professing Christianity have bedraggled them | hemmed it up. 


in buman bloud. The skirts of the churches 
are polluted with the gore of the battlefield, 
and stained with the tears of the widow and 
the orphan. War seems to aim at setting up 
the kingdom of Satan on the earth; and yet it 
tries to stand behind the authority and powers 
of the church. It says God-speed to the war- 
rior as he sets out on his mission of death. It 
asks God’s blessings on the impending fight. 
It offers its thanksgivings at almost every 
shrine for victories bought with blood. Upon 
this subject it has lost its original principles, 
and is responsible for the continuance of 
war; for by a declaration of its fundamental 
principle it would stop war among the great 
Christian nations of the earth.—Geo. S. Grim, 
in the Evangelical Visitor. 





Saw Him First. 


The amount of greeting among ordinary 
Kafirs is tosay ‘‘I see you’’; to which answer 
comes back, *‘ Yes.’”’ When a native passes 
a European in the uncivilized part of the coun- 
try, says Dudley Kidd in ‘‘The Essential 
Kafir,’’ he will frequently anticipate the white 
man’s ‘‘I see you,’’ and will start off with a 
loud ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Of all ways of expressing sentiment, grunt- 
ing is the favorite, and the Kafir grunts with 
great eloquence. His simple grunt can ex- 
press a whole world of sentiment. After hear- 
ing natives express so much by grunting one 
cannot avoid thinking that pigs might learn 
to speak. 

Kafirs have many very expressive exclama- 
tions, such as ‘‘ Yo!’’ when they wish to show 
contempt; ‘‘ Hau!’’ when they show surprise; 
**Wow!’’ and many other similar utterances. 

In visiting a chief it is rude to speak first. 
Accordingly, when we visited a Kafir king, we 
sat in silence, and pretended not to see him. 
At length he looked up at us and said, “‘I see 
you,’’ and the ice was broken. We grunted 
approval of the sentiment and said the proper 
things. When the questions began to be a 
little too personal we told our native servant 
to fetch the blanket we had brought with us 
in order to open the chief’s eyes. 

When we gave the chief the blanket he 





looked at it and gave a grunt which was one bunches of the ripening fruit if cut from % 





Science and Industry. 


The government carries the names of about 
ten thousand boys between fourteen and nine. 
teen on its payroll. Most of them are em. 
ployed as special delivery messengers. 





The Monthly Bulletin of the Economie Zo 
logist published free by the Pennsylvania Ve 
partment of agriculture comes to us for Fifth 
Month with its usual wealth of information 
valuable to country life. Stories of Reptiles, 
treatment of Trees injured by freezing, by 
Mice or Rabbits, by San Jose Scale, Fungi or 
Insects; Treatment of Cut-worms, Borers, Cat- 
terpillars, Crows pulling corn,; also a page 
for Bee-Keepers, all show how this publication 
keeps alive to our rural interests. 





NEW ZEALAND FURNISHES THE GREATEST 
GEYSER.—Yellow Stone Park is reputed to 
have the most magnificent geysers in the world 
but according to a writer in the Scientific 
American, the most splendid geyser to be 
found anywhere in the world is situated at 
Rotorua, in New Zealand. The height of the 
eruption of the geyser varies from 900 to 
1,200 feet. The area of the basin is about 
two and a half acres, from which it may be 
inferred that the geyser may properly be called 
the largest in the world. The geyser plays 
about twenty-two times each month, is very 
erratic, and gives no warning when it is about 
to erupt. The*‘Inferno Crater’’ of the gey- 
ser, as it is called, which contains a seething 
sheet of water, is about 410 feet above the 
surrounding plain. Rotorua is distant from 
Auckland about eight hours’ travel by expres 
train. 





How BANANAS RIPpEN.—There is an errone 
ous idea concerning the harvesting of the 
banana crop, says the Mexican Herald. The 
statement that four or five crops of bananas 
are harvested every year, is entirely incorrect 
A crop is harvested on an average of every 15 
days throughout the year. Each thrifty plant 
has many suckers or stalks growing from & 
single root at the same time. One or mor 
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angle stalk, while the other stalks growing 
the same root are left untouched, and in 

15 days another of these is shorn of its fruit. 
The process continues incessantly during the 
. In Seventh and Eighth Month it is neces- 
gary to cut off the ripening bunches every ten 
days, while in Twelfth and First Months, 
ghout once a month is sufficient, the average 
throughout the year being practically 15 days. 





soul, and his report on the forests of Pennsyl- 
vania, their character, value and rapid deple- 
tion, led the succeeding Legislature to create 
the office or Commissioner of Forestry in the 
Department of Agriculture. Dr. Rothrock 
was appointed to that position, and his ener- 
getic and successful work in this field led a 
later Legislature to make forestry a separate 
department of the government, and Lr. Roth- 
rock was very naturally and properly made its 
head. He is the father of a very wise legislation 
on the subject of forestry. By his addresses 
and publications he has accomplished a work of 
popular education on this subject, so that the 
necessity of forest preservation and restora- 
tion is no longer the fad of the few, but the 
conviction of the many. The State has been 
put in the possession of over half a million 
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CHRISTIAN FRUGALITY AND MODERATION.— 
[met with a man about thirty years ago 
whose wife did not seem willing to let him live 
on an income of ten thousand dollars a year, 
and had to take the consequences of being 
driven with her from their old home pretty 
yearly into the woods on the mountain, where 
he was endeavoring tu get extracts into mar- 
ket; and instead of knitting her husband a 
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4. acres of land ready for reforestation. The 
n- & jacket to work in, she would entertain herself | work of replanting this land with desirable 
ni | with knitting tassels for the mules’ ears. 1|saplings has begun. The Department of For- 
Ik | did not see how the man was to redeem his | estry was well launched onits great work and 
an | circumstances; but seated by him on the porch} Dr. Rothrock, whose health has been serious- 
we | oftheir residence on a quiet First-day morn- | impaired, now retires and leaves to others the 

ing he remarked that he admired how mem-| comparatively easy task of carrying on the 
bers of our religious Society bore unexpected| work he has so well begun.—Philadelphia 
things with composure; which I answered by | Press. 
saying that it was the work of religion, and I es ie 
mt F iad heard there were two things we ought| IN the last analysis, and to go down to the 
Mé F rot to complain of, that which we could have| Very root of the Christian religion, to be a 
mM F \elped, and that which we could not have | Christian is not to acquire a notion of God, or 
belped.—A Correspondent. even an abstract doctrine of his paternal love; 
it is to live over, within ourselves, the inner 
Z00- Tue WINTER SLEEPERS.—There are some | SPiritual life of Christ, and by the union of 
De- F kinds of animals that hide away in the winter, | UT heart with his to feel in ourselves the 
fth Ft that are not wholly asleep all the time. The] Presence of a Father and the reality of our 
101 F blood moves a little, and once in a while they | “ilial relation to him, just as Christ felt in him- 
le, Fiske a breath. If the weather is mild at all, | Self the Father’s presence and his filial rela- 
yy they wake up enough to eat. tion to him. 4 
| of Now isn’t it curious they know all this be-| The error of Protestantism has been that of 
be FP tore hand? Such animals always lay up some- substituting the Book for spiritual life, in lieu 
age F thing to eat, just by their side, when they go|°f regarding the book as an expression of 
tot F into their winter sleeping places. But those | SPiritual life and a means of developing spirit- 
who do not wake up never lay up any food, for | Ul life in others. The error of the Roman 
it would not be used if they did. Catholic Church has been that of substituting 

'ESt 7 The little field-mouse lays up nuts and grain. | tradition for spiritual life, in lieu of regard- 
1 BB cats some when it is partly awake on a warm | ing tradition as an expression of spiritual life 
orld day. The bat does not need to do this, for | #d 4 means for development of spiritual life 

- the same warmth that wakes him wakes all the | 2 others. lathes 

imects on which he feeds. He catches some 

1 at Tod then eats. When he is going to sleep Items Concerning the Society , 
the ain, he hangs himself up by his hind claws. James Henry Tucker, a minister from North 

) The woodchuck, a kind of marmot, does not Dartmouth Monthly Meeting, Mass., has gone to at- 

bout F wake: yet he lays up dried grass near his hole, | te2d Kansas Yearly Meeting, held at Spring River, 

y be What is it for do you think? On purpose to and expects on his return to visit some Philadel- 

_ lave it ready the first moment he wakes up in apeiemeteet eee 

aye the spring. Then he can eat and be strong} AnnaB. Crawford, with Jane W. Bartlett as com- 

Very & before he comes out of his hole. panion, was released by Western District Monthly 

bout Meeting of Philadelphia of last week to attend Bal- 

gey Dr. J. T. RoTHROCK.—Dr. Rothrock’s resig- timore Yearly Meeting, and some meetings in its 
—_ ution as Forest Commissioner of Pennsylvania pe, --— ; 
es: vill be profoundly regretted by all who feel| A minister and an overseer of Western District 
ay interest in the work of forest restoration | Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, have been released 

pres fwd preservation. That Pennsylvania has or bo M — of oe - Stake aie 
done so much in this direction and has set a| “Q10.3) “ary and, ane i way opens, hore @ pabic 
Hlendid example to other States is due en- peRpeee teeny thet neighborhood. 

a itely to the unselfish and untiring zeal and} A paper which represents the work of a distant 
The ttthusiasm, combined with expert knowledge | yearly meeting says of one of its city meetings 

ifthe subject which Dr. Rothrock brought to | that it “has greatly improved its services of song 

— this work. mF oe an of se in ne w 

‘ : an at “children have natural tenor and soprano 

ry 15 — ce ae the na apg voices, and to have them mingle in the oueien of 

plant i; ppointment of a commission to examine | song is but natural and right. 





ito and report upon the forestry conditions 
ithe State. Dr. Rothrock was made a mem- 
i that commission. He was its heart and 


The natural tenor of the natural man is, indeed, 
a naturalservice. But the Author of His own wor- 
ship seeks a spiritual service. 
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Onto YEARLY MEETING.—A Friend who misses 
an account in this paper of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
for this year, sends the following:— 

Said meeting assembled Ninth Month 24th. The 
Meetings of the Ministers and Elders, also the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings having been held the day before, 
it was of about the usual size, and the cordial 
greetings of many from a distance, and near by, 
was very noticeable. There were three members 
in attendance from Canada Yearly Meeting, four 
or five from Pasadena Monthly Meeting, of Cali- 
fornia, quite a number from all the different meet- 
ings in lowa belonging to Ohio, and several from 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Among them, Re- 
becca Smedley, a minister with credentials from 
Media Monthly Meeting, Pa.; Harry Moore, from 
West Grove, Pa., with credentials from his Monthly 
Meeting, and Benjamin Vail, from Sixth Street 
Meeting, Philadelphia, all of whom were favored 
to labor amongst us to good satisfaction and to the 
encouragement of many who long for the welfare 
of Zion. 

The Meetings of Ministers and Elders were sea- 
sons of Divine favor, especially the one on Second- 
day morning, and the different sittings were char- 
acterized with much love and good feeling. A 
minister who belonged to Stillwater Meeting men- 
tioned on Third-day a concern which had rested 
with him for months, to have a meeting appointed 
on Fourth-day Pp. M. for the members, and one of 
the visiting ministers visiting with him in the con- 
cern, the meeting was held to good satisfaction. 
The public meetings were large and much more 
satisfactory than at some times, as the crowd 
seemed inclined to keep their seats through the 
most of the meeting. The usual Yearly Meetings 
with which we correspond were addressed by bro- 
therly and sisterly epistles. The report of the 
committee charged with the care of the Boarding- 
school showed a more favorable standing than last 
year, and the same Superintendent and Matron 
were continued with the charge of it. 

A very instructive memorial had been prepared 
concerning our late beloved Friend, Hannah H. 
Stratton, and was read in both men’s and women’s 
meetings, and many hearts were touched at the 
remembrance of her and her untiring zeal to labor 
in the cause of Christ, and the query arose, “ Who 
will take up the mantle she wore?” But there 
seems one here and another there who are qualified 
by the Head of the Church to bear good tidings to 
the people, and we are favored with a pure gospel 
ministry. 

The meetings closed on Fifth-day, the 29th, and 
now that the Yearly Meeting of 1904 is a thing of 
the past, I have no doubt many can look back over 
it and feel glad they were there, for although 
weakness did abound, and the companionship of 
several dear Friends who had been removed by 
death since last year, was greatly missed, yet there 
was felt much unity and harmony and a desire to 
labor for the upbuilding of the Kingdom of Christ, 
who is head over all to his church and people. 


oe 


Notes in General. 


But there is room for doubt regarding the the- 
ory that any legitimate requirement exists for the 
formation of a huge system of rifle clubs the coun- 
try over.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





War, as we see it to-day exemplified, is too hor- 
rible to be endured, and all this suffering and 
slaughter will have been doubly a waste if the 
whole world cannot learn from it the insensate 
wickedness of the appeal to arms. With all its 
scientific invention, it does not belong to anything 
that we can recognize as civilization. It is a re- 
version to barbarism.— Bulletin. 





| No other nation, at this time, can consistently 
with its own practice, reprove the Russians or the 
' Japanese. They are but doing what all the others 
| are prepared to do—fighting for territorial pos- 
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sessions and commercial and political influence.| The total estimated crop of wheat in the United States 
They have infringed upon one another’s interests | for this year, according to the American Agriculturist, 
and have come to blows, as any other nations are eee cena Ne he cae elated ss ee 
° ° ° ° ol ° iE e e op . 

0 to do that seek imperial expansion. Evening most trustworthy authorities, is short about 250,000,000 

-. bushels. 

M. G. Brumbaugh, first Commissioner of Education in 
Porto Rico, lately stated in regard to school] education in 
that island: “The population of nearly one million souls 
was so inadequately educated under Spanish rule that 88 
per cent. were classed as illiterate. When civil order 



























118 hogs to every 100 persons in 1850 to forty-three hogs 
in 1900. We are still large eaters of beef, ho: 
though here, too, there is a reduction of twenty per cent, 
from twenty-five beeves to 100 persons in 1850, to t 
beeves in 1900. In 1880 the supply of eggs was 
dozen for each 100 persons, and in 1900 it reached 1,799 
dozen. In the same period the supply of dairy products 
increased by more than threefold. The only dairy produg 
showing a decrease is cheese ; fifty years ago each pers 
ate four and a half pounds annually ; in 1900 the amougt 
had dropped to one-half pound. Reducing all these yar}. 






































































Charles Wagner, speaking before Presbyterian 
ministers on the need of simplicity in addressing 
children says of a pastor: “ In the pulpit he speaks 
in high-flown, fancy words which no one can under- 







































































































































































































































stand: but before the children! Here he speaks as | became operative in 1900 there were scarcely 600 effec- | ous meat products to a common denomination—dollany VOL 
ee rere tlaad het had buon ecuetod for public eobnol perpesen [creased tn ftty yoave by seus Gubrp.ate put SaueannnmnEE: 
‘“ . . ° ° . ° ° , ry lb = . ——— 
t <a a ee not eee when it 18 | In 1901, one year later, we had 835 schools, about 40,000 | look at the table of vegetable products consumed we shall 
old simply, 18 nothing: our pulpit language 18 | children enrolled and an average daily attendance of 75 | find that it has increased eighty per cent. during the half Pri 
often like putting gold and silver paper around per cent., being a larger percentage than that of any| century. All’ this, however, does not mean that we ar 
nothing.” State in the Union, Massachusetts, with 76 per cent, alone | small meat consumers, for, as a matter of fact, “we amy | So"? 
: excepted. A series of agricultural schools was projected } still the greatest meat eaters in the world.” 
Because of the large following which the Abbe | for rural communities. The wealth and the hope of the} The strike of the Sheet Metal Workers in this city has 
Loisy has obtained among the younger clergy in | island is in its soil. These schools are built on good | lately been settled. It is said to be the first perpeteal 
France, the pope has ordered the congregations of | farm!and and are equipped with tools, seeds, books and agreement ever signed by the chartered bodies of employees (South 
the index and the holy office, which condemned the | ™P®- Portions of each day the children till the soil and employers. The ending of the strike, it is stated, 
abbe’s works because of alleged false interpreta- under the personal guidance of the teacher, acquiring a} is of national importance, as 70 per cent. of all sheet Artic 
; : ; practical insight into the vital problems of the island.” | metal used in this country for building purposes, it is es. 
tions of the Scriptures, to print a summary of all In a recent meeting of representatives of life insurance | timated, is made in this city. The men have obtained an N 
the errors found in the books, each extract to be | companies in Philadelphia, it was stated that according | increase in wages, a half-holiday in the summer months 
1 followed by an official refutation in accord with | to a compilation just completed covering thirty years’ | and a guarantee that only union men shall be employed; pptere 
the theological views held by the Church. It is} experience of the insurance companies in this country, | the employers have gained, apparently, the great advan. § — 
proposed to distribute the publication widely in the | the death-rate is largest among non-abstaining naval men, tage of immunity from all labor troables in the futare. 
French dioceses most affected, so that the clergy | 4nd next among members of the army. The death-rate | FoREIGN—The series of battles near the Shakhe River 
may gain a correct idea of the motives which led | 9™0P8 negroes is ten per cent. higher than that among | in Manchuria lasted 10 days. Last 
to the prohibition of the works. This is the first other races. Of the foreign-born population, those who Fighting has been continued around Port Arthur, anda da fo 
enn tes the bied f the Church that R come from Sweden and Norway are the longest lived. fierce bombardment has been going on, it is reported, a 
nO & She Rinwery © 7 = Gay Homan The qualifications of a voter in Louisiana as required | without cessation for six days. were 0! 
congregation has been called upon to justify 1tS | by recent changes in the Constitution of that State, in A fleet of Russian war-vessels proceeding from the Bak : 
actions in the case of a forbidden book. It is also | addition to those of citizenship and residence, are that | tic Sea, in passing through a group of British fishing ves- action. 
the intention to secure from the abbe, a formal re- | the person shall be able to read and write, or shall own | sels on the North Sea, about 220 miles from the English pensab 
traction of his errors, or, if he will not make one, | $300 worth of property in his own name, or that he is | coast, fired upon several of them without provocation, and 
to proceed against him according to the law of the | the son or grandson of a person entitled to vote on First killed or wounded several of the fishermen. This event pat - 
Church:—Boston Transcript. ee on fone gone — _— e = os — — ~~ eae oa ond crave a be a hi 
or another, it is stated, under consideration by the Su- | hensions that unless it is immediately disclaimed by Rus- : 
In his speech at. Mohonk, Justice, Brewer ofthe | Brame Court of the United State, which ha dcind to | ea and an apology ofered, very serious consequence el } WHAM 
Supreme Court said, I do not think I was &ver | disfranchise the negro, which they do by establishing The people residing upon the isthmus of Panama com- 
rei a with the a ee qualifications similar to those in force in some of the med by the interpretation put upon = treaty nego- for act 
an when 1 was a member 0 e Venezuelan | most advanced of our Northern States. With a common- | tiated a year ago their country is practically cut into two 
Commission appointed by President Cleveland. That | school system everywhere, these qualifications are not | parts by the establishment of the tract from ocean to en 
commission had absolutely no power ; it was called | beyond the reach of any negro whose intelligence is suf- a along . course yp ~ ae om canal as a - the bi 
investigate and report on the true division line | ficient. rate State. They want the United States to permit 
aoe British aaeaiie and oo Louisiana had a total male population of voting age, | to ship their domestic products across the zone duty free, ihe 
oo a * | by the census of 1900, of 325,943; of whom 147,348, or | They also ask that they may have access to the zone with and hi 
If it had ever declared what in its judgment was hei ace ate ail he th ds of workmen Gas 
evden tee thet detest would hove beend oo about 45 per cent., were negroes. Of these over 61 per | their products for sale to the thousands of workmen which 
was 5 Juag’ cent. were illiterate, the proportion of illiteracy among | are soon to be employed there. They say that when the 
nation, neither England nor Venezuela, nor the the whites being 18. treaty was agreed to they thought they were to pass back The 
United States Yet no sooner had the commission| A recent despatch from New Orleans says: The com- | and forth over the canal zone as if it was their own cou» Bopp b 
been organized than the two governments of Great | pleted registration figures for Louisiana show how effec-| try. On the contrary, they were treated as foreigners ; 
Britain and Venezuela each proffered all possible | tually the suffrage amendment and the poll-tax qualifica- | and have no privileges there whatever. Secretary Taft talia 
assistance. So, too, did the governments of Hol- | tion eee the a the pe oa = been sent — —— to endeavor to adjust these § dfete 
: j ig gionify? | total white vote registered is 102,723, against on ifferences on the spot. . 
land Spain and France, What did tia sgnty? | eee paar ine eamplel hs slnason | haan roe anno the 198 ays: Ta onal to 
a aliens thar be ok alah h the blacks from State politics. Under these circumstances | of Great Britain for an indemnity of $3,750,000 from the & ghich 
est c, altnoug ey knew that whatever the con- | the power of the Republican party in Louisiana is com- | Tibetans appears likely to lead to a prolonged British 
clusion reached by our tribunal, it would have no | pjetely aestroyed. Only about 35,000 whites have al- | occupation of the Chumbi Valley. The Tibetans declared Acc 
legal force, yet felt that the great power of public | lowed themselves to be disfranchised along with the ne- | their inability to pay the indemnity within the three year’ Bi grya) 
opinion was behind it. groes, either because they do not value the ballot or _ es and — — wt aaole nal . doe 
" because of neglect or carelessness on their part. The | the payments be made at the rate o ,000 yearly, ’ 
r ; eat mass of the negroes, literate and illiterate, have not | that antil the whole sum is paid the British retain posse § {j 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. ama at all. ” sion of this valley, which ta the key to Tibet. The Tibet- a e 
Unitep StaTes.—A despatch from Washington of the In a recent discussion of the method of purifying drink- | ans are said to approve of the proposal, but China’s opp takin; 
2\st inst. - In vy course of two —_ the President | ing water in this city Dr. George T. Moore, chief of the | sition to the ratification of the treaty is increasing. ing o 
will dispatch formal invitations to the Powers to name | laboratory plant physiology of the United States Depart- —_— . 
‘ents to the new peace conference to be held at The | ment of hadeainaets rom = on the subject of cumbia, in tider 














Hague. The Powers are to be invited to suggest a date 
or dates for the meeting of the conference. Secretary 
Hay submitted a draft of the invitation to the Cabinet 
to-day. 


NOTICES. 

Bible Association of Friends in America,— 
The annual meeting of The Bible Association of Friends 
in America will be held in the Lecture Room of Friends 
Select School, 140 North Sixteenth Street, on Fourth-day, 
Eleventh Month 2d, 1904, at 8 o’clock p.m. Fi 
generally. are invited to attend the meeting and take part 
in the proceedings. 


the forms of both metal and sulphate, as a bactericide. 
Efficiency, harmlessness and cost, he said, were the three 
cardinal points to be considered by a community troubled 
with polluted water, whether the pollution be vegetable 
A case has lately been tried in this city involving the | or bacterial. He read letters from various communities 
use of chemicals to preserve meat. The defendant was | testifying to the efficiency of the process, again cited 
Charles W. Spencer, proprietor of the Kansas City Beef | scientific authorities as to the harmlessness of the solu- 
Company, charged with selling Hamburg steak adulterated | tion, and explained that reservoirs holding 80,000,000 
by the use of sodium sulphite as a preservative. So im- | gallons had been treated at a cost not greater than $50. 
portant was the case considered that many chemists were The superintendent of the compulsory department of 
present from other cities, including a representative of | the Chicago public schools states that there are about 
the Government. The preservative which was used as | 35,000 divorced persons in Chicago, and they are the 
acknowledged by the defendant contained 88 per cent. of | parents of about 40,000 children. A majgrity of the boys 
sodium sulphite, 10 per cent. of boracic acid and 2 per | and girls committed to the corrective institutions of Chi- 
















Wu. T. ELKINTON, Secretary. 








Westtown Boarding School.—For conveniene 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., aad 











; 2.50 and 4.32P.m. Other trains are met when req Si 
cent. of bicarbonate of soda. In trade called Three X | cago are sons and daughters of divorcees. Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. m., twenty-five : 

preservaline, it was known privately to the manufacturers F. W. Hewes, in a recent article in Pearson’s magazine, | cents each way. ‘To reach the School by telegraph, wie § ting 
as ‘boron compound.” A verdict was rendered of hav- | states that every 100 Americans in 1850 consumed ninety- | West Chester, Phone 114a. atte 
ing sold meat adulterated with sodium sulphite used as a| four sheep, nearly a sheep to every man, woman, and Epwarp G. Smep.er, Supt. | 





preservative. Testimony of experts as to the harmful- | child ; in 1900 the consumption had been reduced to fifty 
nees of sodium sulphite in the small quantity used in this ‘ sheep to every 100 persons —a reduction of almost a half. | 
way was not unanimous. More remarkable still has been our turning from pork ; | 
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